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FIDELLE ... DUVIVIER 


CERAMIC ARTIST PART II 


Fig. I. 
Decorated by FIpELLE DuviIvIER 
Hanley Museum Collection 


JUG Fig. II. 


we had arrived at the point where he was beginning 
to build up a connection as an art master in 
Staffordshire, and we are fortunate in having the original 
of a letter written by him in 1790 to help us on our way. 

“Hanley Green, the 1 Novebr. 1790. 

“Mr Dousbery, Sir, take the liberty Adressing you with a 
few lines, as mine Engegement in the new Hal Porcelaine Manu- 
factory is Expierd, and the proprietors do not intend to do much 
in the fine line of Painting, therefor think of Settling in new 
Castle under lime being engag’d to teech Drowing in the Boarding 
School at that place, one School I have at Stone, so as to have 
only three days Spare in the week for Painting which time could 
wish to be employ’d by you preferable to eany other Fabrique, 
because you like and understand good work, as am inform’d my 
painting now to watt I did for your father is quit diferent but 
without flatering my Self Hope to give you satisfaction, in Case 
you Schould like to imploy me Sir—your anser will much oblige 
your Humble Servant Duvivier.” 

“*P.S. The conveyance would be much in fevoir for to send 
the ware to and from ther is a waggon Every week from darby 
to new Castle. 


(we had arcive the trace of this man’s activities, 


“ F.*. Duvivier.” 

With this information the author paid a special visit to 
Newcastle, but unfortunately all the old parish rate books 
are missing previous to the year 1865, and there was no 
mention of our artist in any of the very numerous poll 
and freemen’s books which were searched, nor in the 
contemporary directories; but it did become evident 
that the school at Stone was that run by two sisters of 
the name of Simons, and that at Newcastle must either 
have been the endowed Grammar School or the boarding 
school in Lower Street, of which the Reverent Peter 
Robey was the resident principal. 

The endowed school owed its origin to legacies left 
by Richard Clayton, Dyer, in 1602, John Colton in 1608, 


SUCRIER of Tournai 
porcelain, circa 1756 
Possibly painted by FIDELLE DUVIVIER 
Brussels Museum 
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BY WILLIAM H. TAPP, M.C. 





Fig. III. Design from the PEAR- 
SHAPED VASE, circa 1762 
Painted by FipeLLE DvuviIvIER 

Brussels Museum 


and John Cowall in 1659, and has become better known 
as the Orme School, from its very eminent principal, 
Richard Orme, during the years 1621-54; the Reverend 
John Blunt was the head in 1791. 

According to Mr. Jewitt’s ‘“‘ Ceramic Art of Great 
Britain,” Vol. II, p. 309, the Newhall jug was manu- 
factured for Sampson Daniel, cousin of the John Daniel, 
a partner in the firm after its removal to Shelton. Neither 
Mr. Honey, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, nor I, 
agree with Jewitt’s attribution of origin; whilst the 
vine leaf and grape pattern was common to Derby about 
1811, the actual paste is more reminiscent of Coalport. 
(Fig. I). 

It remained with the Daniel family until a few years 
ago, when Mr. Geoffrey Bemrose, the curator of the 
Hanley Museums, purchased it for his institute, where it 
is now safely housed. 

Whatever else may be said about it, it is certainly 
manufactured from a soft paste, frit porcelain, and as 
the manufacture of this did not commence at Newhall 
before 1811, it cannot have been decorated by our artist 
before he was in his seventy-first year. 

One must expect, then, to find some deterioration in 
the artist’s craft, but certainly on the whole the work 
appears to be his. 

It may be, then, that we can trace some of his early 
work at Tournai from this example. 

The lovely little sucrier (Fig. II), from the Brussels 
Museum, No. 729 B, is unmarked, and certainly not 
later than 1756 ; it may be one of the very earliest efforts 
at ceramic decoration attempted by our artist. 

The illustration, Fig. III, from the pear-shaped vase, 
also from the Brussels Museum, No. 13756 A, is of 
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Fig. IV. TOURNAI BOWL, circa 1764. Painting of 


sliced fruit. Artist unknown 
Brussels Museum 


later date, possibly between the years 1762 and 1764. 

We have the introduction of the very curious pagoda- 
shaped tree, and both the method of painting the feathers, 
head and beak of the birds, is at all events very similar 
to that on the Newhall jug, allowing for the lapse of some 
forty-five years. 

One is very tempted to attribute the Chelsea red- 
anchor period plate which appeared as Fig. II in Part 
II of the article on O’ Neale in this magazine in September 
1940 to our artist ; there are so many similarities in style, 
and as we have no positive evidence of his presence at 
Chelsea before 1769, it is quite possible that he was 
working for James Giles from 1764. 

The dates and the fact that the plate was not finally 
decorated before about 1765 would all fit in very well, 
and it is, of course, well known that the Giles (Gillies) 
family were also Huguenot refugees to this country and 
from Provence and Liége. 

Now this style of bird painting appears on Sceaux 
and Worcester porcelain about the period 1770-75, and 
we know from Mr. R. L. Hobson’s “‘ Worcester Por- 
celain, 1910,” that our artist transferred from the Chelsea 
factory to Worcester either in 1763, during Sprimont’s 
second illness, or in 1768, about the time that the sale 
of the factory to Mr. William Duesbury of Derby was 
being negotiated. 

As we have seen, however, Fidellé was employed by 
this same Mr. Duesbury from 1769 to 1773, and from 
the reference in Part I that he was at Sceaux in 1775, so 
that personally I am not of the opinion that he was actually 
resident in Worcester before the year 1776 or thereabouts. 

But Mr. Honey, the keeper of ceramics at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, has recently attributed the painting 
of what is described as the “ dishevelled birds ”’ to the 
James Giles atelier, and that lends further support to our 
suggestion that Fidellé was working for them, and not 
Chelsea, before he started working for Duesbury, and 
indirectly to the theory advanced by the late Dr. Arthur 
Hurst, that one of the marks used by this atelier was the 
anchor and dagger mark which appeared frequently on 
Bow porcelain. 

We have also at Tournai an artist who excelled in the 
art of painting cut or sliced fruit. Fig. IV shows the 
decoration on a bowl in the Vermeesch collection (No. 
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CHELSEA TUREEN STAND, 
Gold Anchor period 

Possibly painted by FIDELLE DUVIVIER 

Victoria and Albert Museum 


Fig. V. 


777 at the Brussels Museum). It is marked with the gold 
crossed swords, and is therefore not of earlier manu- 
facture than 1762. 

A comparison with a similar bowl illustrated by Mr. 
Hobson, Plate LXIX, facing page 104, cannot fail to 
impress ! 

There are many similarities, but we must bear in 
mind that there were other Tournai artists who came to 
this country, and were working, either directly or in- 
directly, for the Chelsea factory—notably Jacques 
Lefebre, William Desmoulins, and Daniel Turner Du 
Boys ; from Charleroi, Van de Eych ; and from Dresden, 
Johann Willmann and Joseph Nigg, to mention only a few. 

Mr. Frank Hurlbutt, who has an immense know- 
ledge of ceramic artists, strongly supports the theory 
that Fidellé produced many of the quaint animal and 
Aesop fable studies which appear on some of the later 
Chelsea porcelain, and if he is at all correct in that assump- 
tion, then I would like to suggest that this tureen stand 
of the gold anchor period may well be from his brush, 
but I am very strongly of the opinion that whatever work 
of this nature he did produce, it was only in the nature 
of copy work from the original compositions of another 
man, for otherwise how is it that he did not continue this 
very popular type of decoration at all the other factories 
to which he moved as time passed on ? 

Fig. V is certainly a very beautiful work ; there are 
three of these large stands in the Herbert Allen collection 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Now Mr. Allen 
was an extremely studious collector. All three of these 
specimens are painted by a different hand, and I am 
convinced that is the reason they were brought together 
“for study and research.” 

There appears to be the mark .+ ‘/_ painted 
on this piece, but it is terribly easy for a few un- 
intentionally made brushmarks to look like a mark or 
signature, and little weight should therefore be allowed 
for the fact, but it may be a clue, and is therefore worth 
remembering. 

Now you will remember that we have shown in 
Part I that Fidellé was working early in 1770 at Chelsea, 
but we happen to have incontrovertible evidence that he 
did not remain there very long, because I found the two 
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Fig. VI. WORCESTER PART TEA SERVICE—1796 
; Luton 


following entries in the registers at St. Alkmund’s Church, 
Derby : 


‘(20 21771 bapt Peter Joseph, the son of Fidellé & 
Elizabeth Duvivier.” 


The actual agreement with Duesbury gives us the 
following information : 


“31 x 17€9—To work as a porcelain painter & roses for 
4 years at 24~- per week & an extra five guineas if Mr. Duesbury 
considered he merited it.’ 


Certain housing and board wes also provided, and 
from the dates of the agreement Fidellé must have been 
serving this factory right up to October 1773. 

There are certain flower paintings typical of this 
period marked with the Chinese stool in puce, and a 
series of ornate vases, which have been attributed in turn 
to Longton, Worcester, Chelsea, and finally to Derby, 
which may be from his brush. 

We do know positively, however, that whilst at New- 
castle he painted numerous services both for Worcester 
and Coalport, and the next illustration shows a part 
of a tea service, probably from the former factory, during 
the ownership of Flight and Barr, say, circa 1800. 

The Worcester part tea service (Fig. VI), is preserved 
at the Luton Museum, and the cup bearing the painting 
of the fable “* The Fox and the Stork ”’ bears exactly the 
same signature as that on Dr. Margaret Vivian’s tankard. 
Perhaps a short description of this remarkable painting 
may be of assistance. 

Stork with red beak and legs, painted entirely in red, 
with one edge overpainted in black in the same manner 
as the trees. A fox in red with the mane tipped with 
black, the body equinal, with curious red spots and 
blotches ; flagon black ; foliage, foreground, etc., typical. 

There are in this service eleven cups of the type shown 
and a separate single one at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; six coffee cups and saucers; jam pot and 
lid and sugar basin, all painted by our artist and con- 
temporaneous ; one teacup, six coffee cups and saucers, 
two plates, teapot and stand, all with the Derby red 
hand-painted mark before 1811, replacements, and 
painted by a different artist, and whose name was prob- 
ably Francis Ely. 

A cup and saucer (Fig. VII), from the author’s 
collection, dated 1796, and bearing the crest of the 
Thomsons of Treveryan and St. Caroc, Cornwall, and 


Painted by FipeLLeé Duvivier 


Museum 


certainly from the Worcester factory, but equally certainly 
decorated outside, as Flight and Barr never allowed any 
of their porcelain to leave their factory unmarked if 
decorated there, and this cup and saucer carries no such 
mark. 

The sheep have the typical black markings, and the 
hills in the background, together with the trees and farm, 
are painted in a very delicate sepia-mauve, giving the 
impression of the evening haze. 

I have made a personal search through the burial 
registers at Derby, Madeley, Broseley, Kemberton, 
Worcester, and others in these districts—Pinxton, 
Wirksworth, Mansfield—and every church within a five- 
mile radius of Stoke-on-Trent without any success ; also 
all the local newspapers, directories, and such-like. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Fig. VII. WORCESTER CUP AND SAUCER 
Author's Collection 
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SOME PORTRAITS BY 


ISAAC FULLER 


Fig. I. TWO BOYS. 


Here attributed to Isaac FULLER, about 1645. 


BY A. C. SEIVTER 





Canvas 66 by 54 inches 


Mr. J. F. Montagu, Cold Overton Hall, Oakham 


\ , 7 HEN I first saw it some years ago, the spirited 
and attractive double-portrait of ‘‘ Two Boys,” 
which is here reproduced (Fig. I) by courtesy 

of its owner, Mr. J. F. Montagu, was attributed to 
William Dobson; an attribution which I did not feel 
able to accept, although the closely Van Dyckian manner 
and its evident English character gave such an inter- 


pretation an approximate correctness. On the other 
hand, the technique and handling were unfamiliar, and 
it was at once clear that any alternative attribution would 
have to be supported by a careful and thorough analysis 
of the portrait itself and of its nearest artistic relatives. 
The composition is directly based on the familiar 
Van Dyck double-portraits of “‘ Lords George and 
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Francis Villiers,” in the National Gallery (Fig. II), and 
“‘ Lords John and Bernard Stuart ’’ in the possession of 
Lady Louis Mountbatten (Fig. III). Its colour, which 
has probably faded a good deal, and now consists princi- 
pally of dull rose-reds and pale fawnish-browns, is less 
rich and varied than could be admitted for any picture 
by Van Dyck or Dobson; while the drawing is looser, 
and the sense of structure consequently less pronounced. 
Furthermore, Dobson’s dependence on Van Dyck never, 
I think, extended so far as to lead him to extensive copy- 
ing ; whereas a comparison of Mr. Montagu’s picture 
with the National Gallery ‘‘ Lords George and Francis 
Villiers ’’ shows at once that the left-hand figure, in all 
but the turn of the head, amounts to a copy after Van 
Dyck, and the general position of the right-hand figure, 
with one leg raised on a step, the body seen in profile, 
is also closely followed. The departures from the 
arrangement of the Villiers group are worth noting par- 
ticularly. Firstly, in the right-hand figure, it is the 
further, right leg which is raised on the step, instead of 
the left. This change detracts a little from the bravura 
effect of the composition, but on the other hand, pro- 
duces a more natural and elegant pose well suited to the 
more youthful subjects. Secondly, the same figure’s 
left arm is placed on the hip, with the palm turned out- 
wards, instead of resting on the thigh. In this detail the 
painter has followed the arrangement of Lady Mount- 
batten’s picture, in which also we find the head of the 
left-hand figure directed towards the right. Thirdly, 
the right arm of the right-hand figure, instead of holding 
a cloak which passes over his left shoulder, as in both of 
the Van Dycks, passes behind the other boy, as if in a 
gesture of affection, and the cloak itself is absent. 
Fourthly, in place of the architectural background, the 
figures are given a landscape setting. 


Fig. II. 
LORDS GEORGE AND 
FRANCIS VILLIERS 


By Van Dyck 
Canvas 87 by 50} inches 
National Gallery 


Fig. III. 
LORDS JOHN AND 
BERNARD STUART 


By Van Dyck 
Canvas 93} by 573 inches 
Lady Louis Mountbatten 


ISAAC 


F UILLER 


(Left) 


(Right) 





It seems reasonable to base two conclusions on these 
observations: namely, that since the picture contains 
evidence of direct knowledge of two of Van Dyck’s works, 
from one of which practically an entire figure has been 
derived, its author must have been a member of Van 
Dyck’s studio at the time those works were painted, that 
is, during the years 1638-9; and secondly, that since 
the major changes of pose are generally advantageous 
and suitable in effect to the more youthful sitters, the 
artist was a man of considerable artistic ability and dis- 
cretion. Further, there can, I believe, be no question 
but that he was English and not a foreigner. Now, if 
this does not indicate Dobson—who by 1640-45, the 
approximate date of this picture, was a far better draughts- 
man than to be capable of these uncertainly articulated 
hands and features—to whom can the picture be ascribed ? 

The consideration of another, and apparently dis- 


‘connected problem will bring us to the solution of this 
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question. In 1937 the Countess of Gainsborough lent 
to an exhibition at Leicester two double-portraits 
(Figs. IV and V), said to represent Patricius, 3rd Viscount 
Chaworth with his sisters, Elsie in one picture, and Mary 
in the other, the canvases being inscribed with the dates 
1640 and 1648 respectively. Incidentally, since the boy’s 
age in the first group does not appear to be as much as 
eight years younger than in the other, these dates should 
not be relied upon. An error can very easily occur in 
the re-painting of an old inscription. But in fact, the 
identities of the sitters as given are not very convincing, 
and the second group perhaps represents Viscount 
Chaworth’s brother. These two pictures I then attri- 
buted—perhaps rashly—to John Hayls, with whose 
works I was not at that time acquainted in the originals, 
relying on an apparent analogy of style with the repro- 
ductions given by Collins Baker in his ‘‘ Lely and the 
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Fig. 


ELSIE. By Isaac FULLER, 1640. 
The Countess of Gainsborough, Exton Park 





Fig. V. 
MARY. By Isaac FuLLer, 1648. 
The Countess of Gainsborough, Exton Park 


Stuart Portrait Painters,’’ and his descriptive analysis of 
Hayls’s manner. My suggestion seemed in some measure 
supported by the fact that Collins Baker himself had 
attributed to Hayls a portrait of “‘ Lady Chaworth ”’ at 
Belvoir Castle.' At all events, my attribution was 
accepted by many authorities, though not by Mr. Collins 
Baker ; and when, later, I made first-hand acquaintance 


' This 
picture 
challenge 
to me 


attribution was made only in a footnote, some time after having seen the 
ind probably Mr. Collins Baker would not attempt to defend it from a 

rhe picture in question is very Lelyesque, and did not suggest Hayls 
at all, being considerably more virile in style than that rather diffident master 
Ihe subject, Grace, daughter of John, 8th Earl of Rutland, married Patricius, 3rd 
Viscount Chaworth. Possibly we have here another unre example of the 
painter of the ¢ haworth groups 


ognized 
namely Fuller 


IV. PATRICIUS, VISCOUNT CHAWORTH AND HIS SISTER 
Canvas 31} by 48 inches 


PATRICIUS, VISCOUNT CHAWORTH AND HIS SISTER 
Canvas 35} by 44 inches 
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with the portraits by Hayls at Woburn 
Abbey, I became convinced of my mistake. 
Meanwhile, however, the kindness of Lady 
Gainsborough had allowed me to consult 
some old manuscript inventories of the 
pictures at Exton Park, from which I dis- 
covered that the two Chaworth groups bore 
a traditional attribution to ‘‘ Fuller,’’ which 
could only mean Isaac Fuller, who was born 
in 1606 and died in 1672. 

Such an old ascription to Fuller is 
very rare, and could hardly have been an 
accidental or unwarranted addition—so that 
it commanded a certain respect. Yet these 
two portraits are sufficiently different from 
anything hitherto attributed to Fuller to 
cause one to hesitate before accepting them 
as his work. They are strongly Van Dyckian 
in inspiration, whereas Fuller’s hitherto 
known works are notably independent in 
style, and, in Mr. Collins Baker’s words, give 
the impression that “neither Van Dyck 
nor Lely seems to have influenced him.” 
However, the general conception of Fuller’s 
style is based on the self-portraits of his 
last years. Of his early phase, of about 
1640-1645, we have no documentary evi- 
dence ; though one should remember Vertue’s 
comment that, but for proof of Lely’s 
authorship, he would have attributed some 
early Lely portraits at Syon House to 
Fuller or Dobson, which shows that Vertue’s 
conception of Fuller included a type of 
portrait similar to Dobson and Lely’s early 
Van Dyckian phase. There would seem 
to be no real argument against Fuller’s 
responsibility, therefore. And, indeed, when 
the two Exton pictures, Mr. Montagu’s 
“Two Boys "—to which we thus return— 
and accepted works by Fuller are con- 
sidered together, it is easily seen that they 
are all closely interlinked by a number 
of stylistic features. The most prominent 
common characteristics are the curious 
sideways glance of the eyes, a feature which 
Fuller perhaps acquired in the course 
of his Italian studies, and which occurs 
also in the portrait of ‘“‘ Matthew Lock” 
at Oxford and in the engraved head of 
“Cleaveland,” the poet ; the loose and 
exaggerated curves of the lips, the coarse 
texture of the surface, and the strong 
tonal emphasis of the high-lights. From 
the ClLaworth groups to Mr. Montagu’s picture is 
but a step, and from that to the little ‘‘ Head of a Girl” 
at Dulwich, or to the engraved ‘‘ Cleaveland”’ a yet 
shorter step. 

If, as this course of argument seems to prove, these 
three interesting double-portraits are by Isaac Fuller, we 
have been led to some important additions to our know- 
ledge of him, and especially to our knowledge of his early 
period. To his training under Francois Perrier, an 
engraver who worked in Rome, we have now to add a 
period, probably subsequent, in Van Dyck’s studio, or 
at least under his immediate influence. 
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SOME SWORDS IN THE 
R. L. SCOTT COLLECTION 


BY CLEMENT MILWARD 


PrP © AHE armours in the Scott Collection, at Kelvin- 
l grove Museum, Glasgow, are well known to 
students; but so far the swords have escaped 
notice except such as are recorded in sale catalogues. 
Mr. Scott was himself an accomplished swordsman, and 
his knowledge of their practical use is reflected in th- 
wide range of the examples he brought together. 

Up to the beginning of the XVIth century sword:- 
manship was a matter of individual style, and methods 
of attack and defence were the outcome of experience 
rather than any definite system of swordplay. Such books 
on the subject that appeared in the XVth century were 
largely a collection of tricks in which little seems to have 
been barred. Wrestling and kicking were included. 
Towards the end of the XVth century systems of sword- 
play were developed for the two-handed and the bastard 
sword. 

The earliest purely thrusting sword was the estoc, 
two late examples of which are shown in Fig. I. Both 
came from the Dresden Museum and the hilts retain 

their original bluing. While 
No. 1 has the typical four- 
side stiff blade, No. 3 has 
been mounted with a strong 
rapier blade, evidently to suit 
the original owner’s pre- 
ference. This is signed 


MAIL 
LANO 


with the marks of a crowned 
Z and the Viper of Milan. 

No. 2 is a bastard sword, 
circa 1550. This form with 
the lower half of the grip 
protected by a knuckle bow 
is found only in Switzerland. 
In some cases the whole 
grip is thus protected and 
both of these guarded hilts 
are found with curved blades, 
some so long that they could 
be called two-handed sabres. 

These types are distinct 
from the usual run of rather 
unwieldy Swiss two-handers, 
of which there are several 
good examples in the col- 
lection. 

Mention has previously 
been made of the two Scottish 


No. 1 No. 2 : ‘ 
” 1 
Fig. II (No. 1). CLAID- Claidheamh-mors! (Fig. II). 
HEAMH-MOR or“GREAT No. 1 shows the true 
SWORD.” Scottish early Highland form with its 
XVIth century. (No. 2). A small pommel and acutely 
later type, mid XVIIth 
century ' ApoLLo, December 1940 
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2 











Fl 
fy 
‘ 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Fig. I. (Nos. 1 and 3). ESTOCS, circa 1560, from the 


Dresden Museum: No. 2. SWISS “* BASTARD” or 
HAND-AND-HALF SWORD. Hilt simulating branches 


depressed quillons ending in quatrefoil terminals. No. 2 
is equally a Scottish type with straight quillons drooping 
suddenly at the ends, and ring guards. It is a much 
heavier weapon than No. 1 and resembles the two- 
hander of the Swiss and German mercenaries. The true 
Claidheamh-mor was carried in a scabbard at the belt, 
while this later form was borne unsheathed over the 
shoulder halbard-fashion, in the Continental manner. 
A later version of this type is found with shells in the 
place of ring guards.? It is interesting to note that a 
variation with these shells, but shorter quillons, is found 
in Scandinavia contemporary with the Scottish weapon.’ 

This connection between Scandinavia and Scotland 
is worthy of careful thought, for in the XIIIth and XIVth 
centuries a single-handed sword with acutely drooping 
quillons was used in Scandinavia !* 

? Drummond, ** Ancient Scottish Weapons.’ Plates XII1 and XIV 

lojhus Museum, Copenhagen. No. c286, dated 1657 ; and Lifrustkammaren, 


Stockholm, No. c&3 


* National Museum, Copenhagen, No. 9107 and others 
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Fig. IV. FINE RAPIERS, last quarter of the XVIth century (Nos. 1-5) 


tate This sword, except 
SWORD and for the pommel, was 
SCABBARD, very similar to the 
mid XVIIth “clay-beg”’ or little 

century sword used in_ the 


Highlands between 
1350 and 1450. The 
claybeg was a single-handed weapon 
corresponding with the knightly swords 
of the period. 
Only one example of the “‘clay-beg’’® 
has come down to us, but it appears on 
several tomb-slabs and it was evidently the ancestor 
of the Claidheamh-mor or “ greatsword.” It seems 
possible that these Scottish swords developed from the 
Scandinavian form. 
Fig. III shows a German executioner’s sword com- 
plete with its scabbard. It is a good plain example and 
the blade is signed 


PALLUS MEIGEN ME FECIT SOLINGEN. 


Often the hilts are ornate and the blades engraved 
with admonitory inscriptions, such as ‘‘ I wield the sword 
for Justice’ sake: so beware of it”; ‘‘ When I raise 
the sword I wish the poor sinner Everlasting Life ”’ ; 
sometimes the executioner’s name is added. Pallus 
(Paulus ?) Meigen is unrecorded in the rolls of Solingen 
smiths, but was evidently one of the well-known 
family. 

Fig. IV shows a group of late XVIth century rapiers. 
No. 3 is a superb example of Italian workmanship of 
about 1580. The hilt is chiselled in high relief with 
combats of horsemen and medallion portraits. The hilt 
of No. 2, a German rapier, retains its russet and gilt 
surface and is chiselled with cockle shells. The remaining 
three are Spanish, Nos. 2 and 5, Toledo made, probably 
by the Martinez family. Besides the marks, No. 1 is 
inscribed ‘‘ In Te Domine Speravi,” a text often found 
on Martinez blades. The hilt of No. 5 is inlaid with 
silver and chiselled with a chain pattern. 

The group of cup hilt rapiers and main gauches all 
belong to the second half of the XVIIth century (Fig. V). 
Their popularity was confined to Spain and Italy, for 
they never found favour in Germany ; except, perhaps, 


‘Scottish National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. 


with the bladesmiths who were prepared to make blades 
for any country “ with all the best marks upon them.” 
The blades of Nos. 2 and 5 are signed 


JACOB BRACH. SOLINGEN 
and 
JACOBUS OHLIGH. SOLINGEN 


respectively. Members of the Ohligh family were among 
the smiths who came over to England and started the 
Shotley Bridge sword factory in 1685.° 

Nos. 1 and 3 are both decorated with bird designs, 
a decor often found on these cups but seldom on other 
hilts. The former, typically Spanish, has the blade 
signed 

SEBASTIAN HERNANDEZ EN TOLEDO 


the latter, with its deep cup, is Italian, and is signed 
GERALONA MORATINI. 


Swordplay with the small buckler instead of the 
dagger was taught in the fencing schools throughout the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries, but few examples of these 
“fist shields ’’ have survived. The two rectangular 
examples shown in Fig. VI are Italian and both types 
figure frequently in Italian fencing books published from 
1568’ onwards. The shield with metal slats radiating 
from the centre is also an Italian type. The all metal 
shield is most probably German, mid-XVIIth century. 
The hooks on the outer faces are often incorrectly called 
“‘ sword breakers ”’ or ‘‘ sword catchers,’’ but are, in fact, 
only belt hooks for carrying the shield when not in use. 
They could, undoubtedly, be used to trap a parried blade, 
and probably were. In regard to the “‘ sword breakers ”’ on 
main-gauche blades, though the breaking or catching of 
the opponent’s rapier was their purpose, they are not 
referred to in any Spanish or Italian fencing book, nor is 
there a single illustration of one being used. 

The large left hand dagger, late XVIth century, is an 
uncommon but known type, and its great size and weight 
would suggest that it was not used with the rapier but 
served as a short sword, a very serviceable weapon in a 
brawl. 

The traditional Venetian weapon of the Doge’s body- 
guard was the Schiavona (Fig. VII). This specimen has 


* «* Zeitschrift fur Historische Waffenkunde,”’ Vol. IX, Part 6/7, “pp. 223-4. 
7 Marozzo, Arte del Armi, 1568 
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SOME SWORDS IN THE R. L. SCOTT COLLECTION 


During the XVIIIth century Germany, and 
Solingen in particular, seems to have supplied Scot- 
land with most of their blades. In earlier times, 
however, Spain was a source of supply and there 
are a number of references to them as “‘ God bless 
our swords, our blue Spanish blades” in earlier 
poems.*® 

No. 7 has a very large guard, the bars of which 
have waved edges. It dates about 1715 and is of 
excellent design and workmanship. No. 8 is an 
English made piece. The basket might conceivably 
be Scottish, for the loops are forged in one 
with the rest and not attached by screws, an 
inevitable sign of English manufacture. The blade 
is stamped 





S. HARVEY. WARRANTED NEVER TO FAIL. 1755 


and is engraved with a crowned G.R. 
S. Harvey was a Birmingham cutler who 
worked during the middle of the XVIIIth century. 
He was a large supplier to the Army, and many 
of his blades are found in regulation hilts as well 
as Scottish baskets. This slogan, ‘‘ Warranted Never 
to Fail” was used extensively by Thomas Gill, 
another well-known Birmingham cutler, and has 
always been accepted as his mark when his name 
was not present. As Gill was not working earlier than 
1780, it seems that he adopted Harvey’s slogan. 
No. 4 shows a basket that has much in common 
with the English basket of the XVIIth century, but it 
is a Scottish type. These hilts with the “ S "are mostly 




















* Ld. Archibald Campbell, ‘“‘ Highland Dress, Arms and Ornament,” 
1899, Pp. 10. 


Fig. V. SPANISH CUP HILT RAPIERS and two main-gauche 
DAGGERS. 2nd half of the XVIIth century (Nos. 1-5) 


a silver pommel and fine decorated scabbard chape. 
Schiavonas, varying very considerably in quality, were in 
use over a long period and may even have been used 
against Napoleon. The Schiavona has been credited with 
the siring of the Scottish basket-hilted broadsword, but 
beyond the fact that they are both basket hilts they have 
little in common. One is ovoid in outline, the other is 
round ; in one the pommel is invariably shield shaped, 
in the other it is spherical ; the pattern of the bars bears 
little resemblance. Fig VIII shows a representative group 
of Scottish basket hilts and it will be clearly seen how 
greatly they differ from Schiavonas: the outlines, the 
pommels and the very individual loops in front, absent 


in the Schiavona. 








Fig. VII. VENETIAN SCHIAVONA, circa 1600 





No. 1 is a good quality example which we must date 
after 1750 on the strength of the scabbard locket, which is 
never present on earlier scabbards. Nos. 2 and 6 are Fig. VIII. HIGHLAND BASKET HILTED 


very similar and bear the King’s Head mark repeated SWORDS (Nos. 1-8), and a HIGHLAND TARGET. 
four times ; they date about 1740-1760. XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries 
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Fig. IX. SCOTTISH DIRKS and SHEATHS, XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries. TARGET, late XVIIIth century 


of rough workmanship, though occasionally they are of 
better quality. The “S” has been variously explained 
as a Jacobite emblem or as showing a Stirling origin. 
Possibly the latter is correct, but it is more likely to have 
been a design used by one concern that produced large 
quantities of these guards. 

Nos. 3 and 5 are the most interesting. The former, 
dating about 1670, is of ribbon metal and has a rudi- 
mentary quillon in place of the usual loops ; these guards 
are sometimes called “‘ snouted baskets.” 

The remaining sword, No. 5, is _ exceptional, 
and, though dating about 1680, when the Scottish 
guard was already fully developed, seems to be a 
throw-back to what, in the writer’s opinion, is the 
original form, the Conti- 
nental basket guard. While 
the bars of the basket 
conform to those of certain 
early Scottish guards, the 
loops are absent and hori- 
zontally recurved quillons 
replace them and the scroll 
terminal at the back. It 
has been suggested that the 
Scottish basket developed 
from the English form with 
which it has many features 
in common, but their de- 
velopment was contempor- 
ary. The writer holds that 
the English basket developed 
independently from a cer- 
tain type of English hilt, 
while the Scottish developed 
from the Continental basket 
hilt. The Continental basket 
hilt was very similar to 
No. 3. The pommel was 
sometimes round, but 
more often a flattened pyra- 
mid, but a short step to 
the depressed sphere of the 
Scottish. Again the link with 





Scandinavia occurs, for these swords were extensively 
used in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, where they ar 
known to-day among collectors as ‘ Sinclair-sabel ’ 
and are supposed to be relics of the ill-fated Sinclai 
Expedition of 1612.” 

A representative group of Highland dirks are show: 
in Fig. IX. The earliest (No. 3, bottom) shows the gri; 
in rudimentary form and its kinship to the kidne 
dagger of the XVth century. The grip is of walru 
horn, the blade a cut-down sword blade marke 
1414 and the Wolf mark, the dirk on the righ 
(No. 4) is also of the XVIIth century, as show: 
by the similar narrow grip, though the outline i 
more developed and is carved with Celtic interlacec 
ornament. 

Nos. 1-3 (top) show the typical dirk blade with the 
groove extending down the back edge. These are of the 
first half of the XVIIIth century. 


No. 5 (top) is rather later and is signed 


S. HARVEY. 


It is a true dirk blade and not a cut-down sword 
blade. 

Companion to the broadswords was the Highland 
targe. That shown on Fig. VIII is probably XVIIth 
century and is decorated with a design of an eight-pointed 
star. The use of such traditional designs makes the 
dating of these targes difficult. The targe on Fig. IX is 
late XVIIIth century ; the crowned thistle was not intro- 
duced much before 1750. This piece came from the 
Brcadalbane Collection. 


* Sinclair-sabel,’ Zeitschrift fur Historische Waffenkunde,’’ New Series 


Vol. VI, Part 8 


Fig. VI. “‘ FIST ’’ SHIELDS for use with the rapier ; a VENETIAN CUTLASS and a SHORT 


SWORD, XVIth century 
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“AHE modern term “salt cellar,” applied to the 
- vessei in which salt is placed for table use, is 
derived by erroneous spelling for salte seller, the 

name that the vessel was known by in the latter part of 
the XVIth century. Seller was a variant of the earlicr 
salsar, salare, and salere, or selere, which were derived 
from the Latin salarius, through the French saliére—a 
salt holder. It has no connection with cellar or cell, and 
the prefix salt is really redundant. Salt was, of course, 
originally obtained by the evaporation of sea water, and, 
though costly, was indispensable. Regarded as a safe- 
guard against witchcraft, the idea that it was unlucky 
to spill salt was why this was considered so; for 
example, the painting of the “‘ Last Supper ”’ by Leonardo 


es. 


=, 
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Fig. I. ELIZABETHAN STANDING SALT, 1563-4 


S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street 


da Vinci—depicting the ill-fated Judas in the act of 
upsetting the salt. 

The earliest salts known were made about 1380 
and were standing ones. Next to a spoon, the wish 
of the individual, from the highest to the lowest in 
the land, was to possess a salt, and for a very long 
period it was considered that the most important thing 
in a home was to possess that principal article of domestic 
plate. In the early days of the XIVth century the salt 
was placed in the centre of the table, and to a certain 
degree its importance was intended to give an idea of 


Jackson's ** History of English Plate.” Cripp’s "’ Old English Plate.”’ 


the position held by the owner. It divided in a marked 
degree, particularly in early days, the noble guests 
from the inferior and the menials, who, of course, sat 
below the salt. Until a hundred years or so ago, families, 
guests, officers, and servants dined together in the great 
hall, and for the foregoing reasons the great salt was an 
object of considerable interest and importance. These 
salts were often of great magnificence, and sometimes of 
uncommon design, though generally it must be acknow- 





Fig. II. Pair TRENCHER SALTS, Charles II 
S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street 


ledged that they did not lend themselves to very great 
beauty, being somewhat architectural and statuesque. 
forms which do not lend themselves to actual perfection of 
design. To take a few well-known examples: the Hunts- 
man’s salt at All Souls, Oxford, and another at New 
College in the same city. There is a rather more interest- 
ing type at the Ironmongers’ Hall, London, of the early 
XVIth century. A smaller one, but very beautiful in 
this case, is a cylindrical one belonging to the Norwich 
Corporation, and one at the Vintners’ Hall, London, both 
of the year 1569. One which appeals very much to the 
weiter is that in the possession of Christ’s Hospital, of the 
early XVIIth century. It is uncommon, as the two lower 
compartments are for salt and the upper was intended 
to serve as a pepper castor. Apparently all these early 
salts were covered to preserve the cleanliness of the salt, 
but it is presumed also to prevent poisoning. Trencher 
salts came in in the early part of the XVIIth century, 





Fig. III. 


Pair TRENCHER SALTS, 1721, and QUEEN 
ANNE KITCHEN PEPPER, 1713 
S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street 
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and there was not much change until the reign of George 
II, when small circular salts, many having feet, came into 
use. 

The ordinary salt cellars, particularly those of the 
XVIIIth century, appeal greatly to those who like a nice 





Fig. IV. One of a pair GEORGE I TRENCHER SALTS, 
1724 
J. R. Cookson, The Georgian House, Kendal 


table, though the custom of one being set for every diner 
is not considered so necessary as fifty or more years ago, 
which alteration has possibly come about because of the 
reduction in the number of servants, silver requiring 
everlasting attention. The pieces illustrated in this short 
notice give an idea, at any rate, of the pleasing and most 
interesting examples still obtainable at quite moderate 
prices ; the makers’ names are known in practically all 
cases, which, as always with silver, is a double guarantee of 
the age of the pieces. Really fine antique silver is still a 
good investment. 

The earliest mustard pots are of the early Georgian, 
and had movable glass liners, the lids being usually 
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Fig. V. SPOOL SALT, 


1728 

W. H. Willson, Norris Street, Haymarket ' 
notched for a spoon. Pierced receptacles for casting 
pepper are found forming the upper part of bell-shaped 
salts of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, but castors 
or dredgers do not appear to have been made before 
the latter part of the XVIIth century, though some early 
separated castors are believed to be dated from the reign 
of Charles II. 
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Fig. I. We are fortunate in obtaining an illustration 
of an Elizabethan silver standing salt cellar in the 
possession of one of the best-known antique silver dealers 
in the world. As one can surmise, these standing salts 
are very rare and seldom to be found outside the great 





Fig. VI. One of a pair SALTS with blue liners, 1760 


Chas. Angell, Bath 


City companies, colleges, and museums of this and other 
countries. The maker’s mark is “A trefoil ”’ ; it is dated 
1563 and 1564, the height being 4? inches. Fig. II shows 
a pair of Charles II trencher salt cellars, dated 1670 ; 





Fig. VII. Three of a set of six SALTS with SPOONS, 1822 


Wm. Bruford & Sons Ltd., Exeter 


and Fig. III another pair of trenchers, octagonal, maker 
Hugh Roberts, 1721, and a pretty Queen Anne kitchen 
pepper, maker Chas. Adam, 1713. 
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Fig IV illustrates one of a pair of George I silver 
trenchers made in London, 1724, by Edward Wood, with 
very good marks. Fig. V, a spool salt, is of a character 
quite on its own, and was made for only a short period 
as a relief from the trencher ; it is usually heavy and of 





Fig. VIII. Two of four SALTS, by T. Jones, 1780; 

three of four, by J. Eames, 1803-1815 ; three of four, 

1792, and one 1810; and four, by J. Smitu, Sheffield, 1778 
Wm. Bruford & Sons Ltd., Exeter 


fine quality, and is seldom found before 1725 or after 
1740, and therefore naturally rare. This shape is also 
1740, and consequently rare, and is also found in 
a plain form about 1790 to 1800. This particular 
salt is one of four, and was made by David Williams in 
1728. 

Fig. VI shows one of a pair of salts, circa 1760, with 
the original blue and embossed liners, the makers being 
Charles Aldrige and Henry Greenand. 

Fig. VII illustrates three of a set of six salts and 
spoons 1822. These are very decorative and beautiful. 

Fig. VIII illustrates four very lovely sets, two of four 
by T. Jones, Dublin, 1780; three of four by J. Eames, 
London, two 1803 and two 1815; three of four, three 
of the four being by R. Gerrard, 1810, and one 
London, 1792; and a set of four by J. Smith, Sheffield, 
1778. 

Fig. IX illustrates, with the next two, a very fine lot 
of examples of the best periods, all London hall-mark. 
The first, a large salt, is heavily chased with floral decora- 
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Fig. IX. Single SALTS. By T. and G. Guest and JoHNn 
CRADOCK, JOHN BRIDGE, JOHN JAcoB and Sam. HENNELL, 
from 1737-1815 


Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street Mayfair 





Fig. X. BOAT-SHAPED SALTS. By Tuos. SHEPHERD, 
HENRY SAIDET, Rost. HENNELL and HENRY CHAWNER, 
1783-1795 
Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street Mayfair 
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tion, scroll feet, and scroll and gadroon edge, in the 
Regency style, the makers being T. and J. Guest and 
Josh Cradock. The next, also highly chased with rose- 
buds and ornaments, 1824, is by John Bridge; plain 
circular on three donkey hoof feet, wavy gadroon edge, 





Fig. XI. SALTS. By Rost. HENNELL, RICHARD MILLS, 
HESTER BATEMAN, JNO. ROBERTS, and J. BISSINGWHITE, 
1772-1811 
Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street Mayfair 


1753; a very fine flat, oval four-legger with slight 
decoration mask and scroll feet, beautifully chased, 1737, 
John Jacob; and the last, a plain oval with gadroon 
edge, square foot, 1815, Sam. Hennell, late Georgian. 
Fig. X shows a series of most enchanting boat-shaped 
salt cellars, the makers being Thos. Shepherd, Henry 
Saidet, Robt. Hennell, and Henry Chawner (two), 
1783-1795. 

Fig. XI, belonging to the same well-known firm, 
one of the most respected and _best-thought-of 
antique dealers in clocks, watches and silver, illustrates 
one of a Chippendale style, oval pierced and engraved 
birds, etc., claw and ball feet, 1772, by Robt. Hennell ; 
the next, Adam style, oval pierced and chased festoons 
and medallions on high foot with swing handle, 1772, 
by Richard Mills; the next, Sheraton, shaped oval, 
pierced and engraved on taper feet, beaded edge, 1786, by 
Hester Bateman; another, Adam, oval, straight pierced 
and embossed swags and wreaths, claw and fall feet, 
beaded edge, 1775, Jno. Roberts; the next, Georgian 
oval cut-glass, fitting into plain wire stand and oval 
monever foot, 1811, by J. Bissingwhite ; and the last of 
this most interesting group, oval, plain, boat-shaped, 


slightly bellied on reeded base and tapered feet, 1798, 
Sheraton. 

Fig. XII, one of a set of four, is chased with drapery 
festoons on the body and standing on three ramshead 
legs, of George II, 1759; the maker’s name, however, 
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Fig. XII. 
The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co. Ltd., 112 Regent Sircet 


One of a set of four SALTS, George II, 1759 


has not been identified, which, considering the quality, 
is unfortunate. Fig. XIII, belonging to the same well- 
known house, is one of a set of four round, plain, 
standing on three shell legs, George III, 1762-64, and in 
this case also the maker’s name is not traceable. 

Fig. XIV illustrates early George III by Robert 
Hennell of London, 1785; very clearly hall-marked ; 





One of a set of four SALTS, George III, 1762-64 
The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co. Ltd., 112 Regent Street 


Fig. XIII. 
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In order : 


Fig. XIV. 
1785 ; six finely pierced OVALS, JoHN YouNGE & Co, 1782 ; 
four LONDON, 1799 ; two MUSTARDS, Joun Emes, 1801 ; 
and one London hall mark, 1800; pair George II SALTS, 


Two SALTS, Rosert HENNELL, 


London, 1733; and a SCOTTISH MUSTARD, 1800; 
and the bottom illustration, a PEPPER AND SALT, Glasgow, 
and MUSTARD, 1794 
John Bell, Aberdeen and Glasgow 
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Fig. XV. Two MUSTARD POTS, the pierced dated 1767, 
and a plain DRUM, 1832 
S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street 


unusual set of six finely pierced ovals, shaped, supported 
by dainty feet, by John Younge and Co., Sheffield, 1782 ; 
four of London, 1799, maker not known, an oval mustard 
by John Emes, London, 1801, with excellent hall-marks, 
the other, fluted in the melon style with London hall- 
mark, 1800 ; a pair of George II salts made in London, 
1733, with gadroon border and stand on the three 
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Fig. XVI. Three CASTORS. By SamMuEL Woops, 1753 


ITolmes (Jewellers) Ltd., 29 Old Bond Street 


hoof-shaped feet, a Scottish drum-shaped mustard, 
1800 ; and a pepper and salt, Glasgow, 1780, and mustard, 
1794. 

Fig. XV, two mustard pots, the pierced dated 1767, 
maker W. I., and, in our opinion, a more interesting 
type, a plain drum, by Robert Garrard, 1832. 

The last, but not the most uninteresting, a group 
of three castors, Fig. XVI, the two smaller being 
supposed to have been made originally for pepper ; 
all three made by that prolific maker, Samuel Woods, 
these being of 1753. 








ART AND TEMPERAMENT 


BY HERBERT FURST 


II. SENSUALIST (continued)* 
HE XIXth century lacks altogether these great 
figures in art which during the Renaissance and its 
two following centuries were so closely integrated 
with the social fabric. Since the XIXth century the 
artist has had, on the whole, to live an entirely detached 
life, though there are quite a considerable number of 


views of Italy, harem scenes, naked women, women in all 
manner of seductive array, to every kind of “ sacred” 
pictures. Perhaps this is not quite fair to the XIXth 
century patron. Nevertheless, the story of the Duke of 
Wellington’s purchase of Wilkie’s famous picture of 
““ Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette of the Battle 
of Waterloo ”’ is typical of the respect in which artists were 





BATTLE SCENE 


By PaoLto UCCELLO 


The Pioneer of the Science Perspective 


painters who cater for a market that makes no great demand 
on their mental capacity. In particular the century could 
muster few sensualists, except in the vulgarest sense of 
the word, in which they ever abounded. Nor need this 
cause any surprise. The XIXth century patron was no 
longer the aristocrat who regarded art as one of the self- 
evident amenities of life. To his successor, the bour- 
geois with great possessions, it was by no means self- 
evident unless perchance the work of art held up a mirror 
of the kind of nature that somehow involved the expendi- 
ture of money or, on the other hand, favoured Sunday 
piety. If one thinks this out, one discovers that it com- 
prises a great variety of subjects, from pictures by old 
masters, and others that were painted in their manner, to 


* Exception having been taken to my use of this term I would again point 
out that I do not relate it to carnal desire only. I have defined the sensual artist 
as one “‘ who frankly rejoices in sensual pleasures wherever and however evolved.” 
As we have five senses there are five different sources of sensual pleasure: eye, 
ear, tongue have obviously their corresponding arts; but even touch and smell 
are sometimes involved in the enjoyment of the first and third. The main dis- 
tinction of the sensualist in contrast with the actualist is that he loves sensation 
for sensation’s sake. Philosophically sensualism is ‘* the doctrine that the senses 


are the sole source of knowledge.”’ 


held in that century and perhaps ever since. Wilkie’s 
price was one thousand guineas. The Duke began to 
count out this sum in bank-notes. Wilkie suggested that 
it might save his Grace trouble if he paid by cheque. 
The Duke agreed, ‘“‘ But,” he said, “I don’t want my 
bankers to know that I have been such a damned fool 
as to give one thousand guineas for a picture.’”’ About 
a hundred years later it would have been the other way. 
The Maecenas would have wanted not only his bankers 
but the whole world to know how much he spent on art. 
Much or little, that, at any rate, is not the genuine art 
lover’s point of view. 

What we are here endeavouring to elucidate is tem- 
perament and not other motives. 

I therefore venture—with some doubt, however—to 
include amongst the greater artists Turner as a sensualist 
in the higher sense of the word. I say ‘ with some 
doubt ” because, after some consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that his temperament does not seem to 
fit into any other category, certainly not into that to which 
his contemporary and rival Constable belongs. 
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In spite of Thornbury, Ruskin and his last biographer, 
the late A. J. Finberg, Turner remains psychologically 
something of an enigma. Constable “‘ thanked God that 
he had no imagination "’; Turner’s art is full of imagin- 
ation ; Constable tried, when painting, to forget that he 
had ever seen any other master’s work; Turner was 
constantly not only emulating old masters such as van 
der Velde and Claude in early life, but even later taking 
subjects or hints from his contemporaries. That does not 
make him a sensualist, but it also excludes him from the 
actualist category. He was, as professor of perspective 
in the Royal Academy schools, and also because of his 
interest in optics and even photography doubtless some- 


would constantly express an extreme beauty when he 
meant that there was most threatening and ultimate 
sorrow.” 

We seem here very near to a key to Turner’s emo- 
tional life, but it does not quite open the door. 
It nevertheless confirms the fact that Turner was com- 
pelled by his senses to express an extreme beauty for one 
that he felt to be sad. 

In 1842 he exhibited a picture called “‘ Snowstorm ”’ 
with the “actualist”’ sub-title “‘ Steamboat off a harbour’s 
mouth making signals in shallow water going by the lead.” 
This was the picture which was condemned by the 
critics as a mass of soapsuds and whitewash.”” The 





SUNRISE, BAY OF BAIAE 


By TURNER 


An example of his sensualist tendencies 


thing of a scientist; but anyone further from scientific 
objectivity is difficult to imagine. He was also by way 
of being a literary poet who wrote a fragmentary poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Fallacies of Hope ”’ ; its lines, from which 
he often quoted passages as sub-titles to his works, show 
that they were hardly intelligible and, when so, mostly 
very bad. To compare them with a Michelangelo or 
even a Rossetti makes one feel almost guilty of an insult 
to their memory. 

To compare him with either Rubens or Titian is 
obviously less invidious, only that Turner’s whole euvre 
comprises, so far as I know, very few figure paintings and 
no nudes. 

But if a sensualist is a man who concentrates upon 
that which gives him physical, or shall we say sensuous, 
pleasure, however involved, then we can, I think, assert 
that Turner belongs to that category. 

Ruskin, who knew him personally, said of him: “‘ He 
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indignant artist explained it. “I did not paint it to be 
understood,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I wished to show what such 
a scene was like. . I was lashed to the mast for four 
hours and I did not expect to escape; but I felt bound 
to record it if I did. But no one had any business to 
like it.” The fact remains that he must have liked it, 
since there was no one who bound him to make the record, 
and he did not even care whether it was understood or 
not. The scene evidently excited his senses. Generally, 
however, it is the sun, and mostly the evening sun, 
which excited him similarly, and, moreover, when he 
faced it. In other words, he painted against the sun, 
tried to capture direct rather than reflected light, and 
consequently that which obliterates form. This is 
purely sensuous excitation such as reflected light engen- 
ders to a far weaker degree. One must read what Ruskin 
has to say about Turner’s complex and often conflicting 
underlying intentions, but it seems to me, at any rate, 
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clear that sensuous excitement especially by the reds and 
yellows of his later pictures, as well as an increasing 
dislike of hard form, point to the fact that his art is that 
of a sensualist, even of an inverted kind, if there is any- 
thing in Ruskin’s statement about “ the most threatening 
and ultimate sorrow.” 





HEAD OF THE REDEEMER 
The Scientist Artist 


By LEONARDO 


We have already seen that since the French Revolu- 
tion conditions in Europe have favoured individualism so 
that one cannot find equivalents to the Old Masters ; 
moreover, the advance of science affected the outlook of 
the artists too, and sensualism is not scientific in its 
conception of art. 

I will therefore conclude the sensualist category here 
with one who was, in my view, the greatest sensualist 
painter of his time—Renoir. We may note here that 
Renoir, too, in his later work, became more and more 
enamoured of reds. Generally reckoned amongst the 
Impressionists, Renoir was, nevertheless, the least objec- 
tive, the least scientific, and the greatest painter of feminine 
flesh, surpassing even Titian and Rubens. From his 
very beginnings, however, the sensual, fleshy character of 
his art was evident. It resembled Boucher’s in the 
beginning, but never quite lost a certain appearance of 
painting on porcelain, with which he started on his 
artistic career. There is nothing intellectual about 
Renoir’s art, which was pure sensualism: “ painting like 
a bird sings,” i.e., for sheer joy, was his aim. His feminine 
ideal was the young but mature human animal without a 
spark of intelligence. All he loved was the sight (and 
touch) of her full, soft, silky and resilient flesh—but he 
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was an artist, and so his whole picture, vibrating with the 
radiation of the colours of her body, becomes a sym- 
phony, a design in its own right. So firmly rooted was 
his art in his sensuality that, as became more and more 
evident in his later work, its feminine ‘‘ complexion 
could be seen even in his still-life and landscape subjects. 

That he had no such influence as Makart is due to his 
singular integrity. He painted as he pleased, what he 
pleased, and left others to admire or condemn as they 
chose. 


” 


III. SCIENTIFIC 


The scientific temperament differs from the actualist’s 
in that it takes—unlike the latter—nothing on its face 
value, and from all the sensualist’s in that it is unaffected 
by emotional considerations. To the scientific tempera- 
ment art is a matter of solving interesting problems of 
design or colour, and he is even more absorbed in and 
satisfied by the processes these involve than in the final 
solution. We have in our own days artists bent on 
discovering the secrets of the Old Masters or in the 
invention of new processes of technique, or new materials. 

Before the Renaissance the painter was a tradesman, 
more or less like any other, with at most his own trade 
secrets. With the beginning of the Renaissance the trade 
gradually assumed the status of a profession. 

A little-known painter, Cennino Cennini, who was 
living in Padua at the end of the XIVth century, wrote a 
now famous treatise on painting in which we can see how 
the art, much entangled with Religion, was still medizval 
in essence, but already also philosophic and scientific. 

He, characteristically, begins his treatise with a dedi- 
cation to God, the Virgin Mary and all the saints, several 
of them mentioned by name. Then follows an introduc- 
tion starting with the creation of the world, in which he 
makes this comment on Adam:. . . “ he began by dig- 
ging and Eve by spinning. Afterwards he carried on 
many necessary arts different each from the other for they 
could not be all equally so. Now the most worthy is 
Science ; afterwards comes an art derived from science 
and dependent on the operations of the hand and this is 
called Painting for which we must be endowed both with 
imagination (fantasia) and skill in the hand, to discover 
unseen things concealed beneath the obscurity of natural 
objects and to arrest them with the hand presenting to 
the sight that which did not before appear to exist.” 

Here one has the thinker at the dawn of the Renais- 
sance to whom art is compounded of Religion, Science, 
mechanical skill and a fourth element, destined to 
disappear more and more from European art until in our 
time it seems to be coming to the fore again: “* presenting 
to the sight that which did not before appear to exist.”’ 

Thereafter Cennini’s book contains 189 Chapters of 
practical advice curiously intermingled with ethics. It 
is worth while just glancing at the headings, or first 
words, of a few of them. Thus, Chapter 2 is headed : 
‘“‘ How some persons study the arts from nobleness of 
mind, and some for gain”; Chapter 4 begins: “The 
foundation of the art and the beginning of all these 
labours of the hand is drawing and colouring ”’ ; Chapter 
66, a short one, is entitled: “‘ How to preserve the tails 
of the miniver from being moth eaten ” ; this is followed 
by a long Chapter 67 on “‘ The manner of painting on 
walls, that is in fresco, and of colouring or painting the 
flesh of the faces of young persons.” Commencing: “ In 
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the name of the most Holy Trinity I will now put you 
to colouring,”’ it discusses the problem from many angles, 
the materials, the method of designing on walls, the 
application of the various pigments with their several 
brushes, and down to the proper colouring for, or rather 
of, young persons. Chapter 148 is on “‘ How to colour a 
dead man, his hair and beard.”” Chapter 180 introduces 
what appears to be an irrelevance : “‘ Why women should 
abstain from using medicated water on their skins.” 
Whilst the last chapter tells you ‘“‘ How to take impres- 
sions of a seal or coin with paste made of ashes.” 

This, then, gives one an idea of the scientific approach 
to art as understood at the end of the Middle Ages, when 
the painter’s trade was slowly growing into a liberal 
profession. 

At the time when Cennini’s life ended, there was born 
an artist whom we may regard as an excellent early repre- 
sentative of the scientific temperament. This was Paolo 
Uccello, to whom Vasari devotes a whole chapter. He 
tells us that Uccello “‘ employed himself perpetually and 
without any intermission whatever in the consideration 
of the most difficult questions connected with art in so 
much that he brought the method of preparing the plans 
and the elevation of buildings by the study of linear per- 
spective, to perfection . . . he laboured, in short, so 
earnestly in these difficult matters that he found means, 
and fixed rules, for making his figures really seem stand- 
ing on the plane whereon they were placed; not only 
showing how, in order manifestly to draw back or retire 
they must gradually be diminished, but also giving the 
precise manner and degree required for this which had 
previously been done by chance or effected at the discre- 
tion of the artist as he best could.” 

Here you have the scientific temperament in search of 
absolute rules as the foundation of art. His devotion to 
science stood Uccello in bad stead; he neglected the 
business side of his profession and died in poverty ; but 
it also, it seems, prevented him from becoming an artist 
of the first rank. 

In that respect, however, he seems to have been 
underrated not only by Vasari but until much more 
recent times. Vasari’s commentators say of Uccello: 
‘* Paolo belongs to the group of painters who were wholly 
naturalistic and whose entire lives were a struggle with 
some scientific problem relating to the correct presenta- 
tion of nature upon a flat surface.” 

Yet the impression which his famous picture in the 
National Gallery makes on us to-day is precisely its 
decorative quality; and Vasari himself tells us that 
Uccello was ‘‘ exceedingly fanciful.’’ Both he and his 
commentators call Uccello’s battle pieces—he painted 
several in similar proportions—" stiff and ungainly per- 
formances "’; on the contrary, they are imaginative, 
romantic in form, though in subject matter they are 
realistic, and, in fact, pioneer work in profane art, in 
contrast with the sacred art of his forerunners and con- 
temporaries. The fact seems to be that Uccello com- 
bined fancy with a scientific curiosity extending to natural 
history: ‘He had numbers of painted birds, cats and 
dogs in his house with every other animal of which he 
could get a portrait, being too poor to keep the living 
creatures ; and as he preferred birds to all other animals 
he received the name of Paul of the Birds—Paolo Uccelli.”’ 

Linear perspective, an abstract geometrical science 
and study of natural history, are the characteristics of the 
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scientific temperament as it emerges from the Dark Ages. 

This temperament comes to full bloom in Leonardo 
da Vinci. Leonardo is the artist scientist par excellence. 
The field his genius covered was enormous, embracing 
as it did not only mathematics and geometry, but also 
geology, zoology, anatomy, botany, architecture, ballistics, 





APOTHEOSIS OF VENICE By VERONESE 
Showing the “ Science of Perspective ”’ 


technology generally from aviation to the construction 
of a sausage machine. 

So absorbed was Leonardo in study of so many 
different branches of knowledge that he had compara- 
tively little time, in spite of his long life, for painting. 

Like Cennini, Leonardo also wrote a treatise on 
painting. Although this treatise is much more scientific 
and theoretical than the earlier writer’s, it surprises one by 
a certain medizval faith in general formulz, as well as a 
modern insistence on the necessity of imitation of nature. 

“ That painting is the most commendable,” he says 
(Chap. 351) “‘ which has the greatest conformity to what 
is meant to be imitated.” In other words, he regards 
painting pre-eminently as creating an accurate illusion 
of the factual elements of nature. Throughout his 
treatise Leonardo insists on this Truth to nature based 
on scientific knowledge. To this end he explains the 
laws of optics and dwells scientifically not only on mor- 
phological but also on psychological proprieties. A few 
chapter headings will again help one to understand the 
trend of his mind. Chapter 1: ‘‘ What the young 
student in painting ought in the first place to learn.” 
Leonardo mentions knowledge of perspective before all. 
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Chapter 43: ‘ The extension and contraction of mus- 
cles." Chapter 93: “ The action of jumping.’’ Chapter 
168: ‘‘ How to paint old women.” Chapter 230 : “How 
to paint a picture that will last almost for ever.” Chapter 
241: “‘ Of the colour of shadows ’—an important one 
in view of nineteenth century theories as an example. 
Chapters 311 and 312: ‘‘ Of Buildings seen in thick air.” 
Chapter 353: ‘‘ How to make an imaginary Animal 
appear natural ;’’ and, finally, Chapter 365: ‘‘ That a man 
ought not to trust to himself but ought to consult nature.” 

Leonardo’s art, so far as one can judge the compara- 
tively few remains, has a shadowed sweetness and a 
feminine charm rather than the virile objectivity one 
would expect from his philosophical and scientific tem- 
perament, so that one feels that his whole heart was never 
in his paintings. His greatness transpires through his 
drawings as well as through his writings. The scientific 
temperament seems always to act as a brake on artistic 
expression, either, as in Leonardo’s case, absorbing too 
much of the artist’s time and diverting his interest to 
other matters, or limiting his imaginative powers. 

Though much of Italian Art was scientific, especially 
in respect of the problems of perspective—the ceiling 
decorations of Michelangelo, Correggio, Tintoretto, 
Veronese, Tiepolo are cases in point—we hardly encounter 
the scientific painter again until the XIXth century. 
That the artist’s job was to imitate nature, to improve 
upon her forms, to give them “ grace’’ was the avowed 
purpose of High Art, that is, Art as practised in Italy and 
copied all over Europe. Since Uccello had stressed per- 
spective, Leonardo chiaroscuro, Caravaggio direct light, 
Velazquez atmosphere, the two last-named in practice, 
not by theorizing, there had been no new aim based on 
scientific theory, though there had been certain empirical 
anticipations of such. 
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ENQUIRY BUREAU 


Readers of APOLLO are invited to write to the Enquiry 
Bureau when they wish to obtain information about their 
antiques and other works of art. 

Intending enquirers should send a full description and, 
in appropriate instances, enclose a photograph or drawing 
of the article on which they seek an opinion ; by so doing 
replies will be more speedily received. 
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IN NO CASE SHOULD THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE 
BE SENT 


The ApPoLLo Magazine reserves the right to reproduce 
illustrations of the articles when considered to be of 
general interest to their readers, and replies will also be 
published in the APOLLO as soon as possible, over the 
initials of the correspondent, or, if so desired, over a nom 
de plume, which should be selected by the inquirer when 
forwarding the enquiry. 

The opinion of the Enquiry Bureau will be freely 
expressed, but no responsibility will be accepted by The 
Apollo Magazine, Ltd. 

No initial charge is made for this service. 


All communications should be addressed to 


Tue APoLto Macazine, Ashton, nr. Northampton. 
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FIDELLE DUVIVIER (Continued from page 59) 


It is, however, extremely unlikely that he returned to 
Tournai after the outbreak of the revolution in France in 
1793, but unfortunately we are not able to carry out any 
search there so long as the Huns are in occupation, so it 
appears likely that he finished his pilgrimage in this 
country. There is one significant entry in the Hanley 
Green registers dated October 12, 1817, which may well 
record the demise of Fidellé, but as the original registers 
were destroyed in the Chartist Riots and those that are 
preserved are evidently hastily made transcripts, there 
is obviously much margin for error, both in the spelling 
and in the placing of the names. 

Further, there are records at the diocesan library at 
Worcester Cathedral which might also refer to our artist. 

Until we can have a further opportunity of inspecting 
the archives preserved at Tournai, it would be idle to 
attempt to decide which obituary does actually refer to 
our artist. 

Suffice it to say that Fidellé, with his great charm of 
personality and character, overcame all the prejudices 
confronting him in the establishment of a reputation in 
the world of art and in ceramics, and has left traces of his 
eminence at the Orme School of Art and in many little 
treasures painted on the porcelains of at least four of the 
leading contemporary factories in England and two on 
the Continent. 


SUMMARY OF FACTORIES AND DATES AT WHICH 
OUR ARTIST WAS EMPLOYED 

1756-63. Apprenticed to Peterincks, Tournai factory; flower 
and bird studies. 

1764-69. Working for the James Giles, atelier in London ; 
landscapes, bird and flower studies. 

1769-73. Working for William Duesbury at Chelsea and at 
Derby ; flower studies, copies of fables and animal 
subjects, some figure subjects, classical and mytho- 
logical. 

1773-75. Working for Thomas Turner at Caughley; so far as 
is known only on rural figure subjects and landscapes. 

1775-76. Working at Sceaux, outside Paris; bird and figure 
subjects. 

1777-80. Working at Worcester ; fruit, flower and bird subjects, 
possibly also some animal and landscape works. 

1781-86. Drawing master to Stone School ; designer, flower and 
rural subject painter in chief at the Newhall factory. 

1787-90. Drawing master at Stone and Newcastle-under-Lyme ; 
probably working from his own atelier at Hanley 
Green for Newhall. For John Turner, of Lane End, 
and possibly other factories in the Potteries. 

1791-96. Residing at Newcastle-under-Lyme; chief drawing 
master at Stone and the Orme School of Art in New- 
castle, certainly working for Worcester, Coalport, 
Derby, and possibly Newhall. 

1796-1817. Movements uncertain. There are traces of his work 
for Coalport as late as 1810, and also Newhall 1811. 
Appears to have been buried at the Hanley Green 
parish church in the year 1817, aged 77 years. 
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THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART. MUSEUM NEWS. 
No. 92, December 1940. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM. Vol. XXX. No. 1. January 1941. 

ART IN AUSTRALIA. ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
November 1940. 5/-. (Sydney Morning Herald.) 

THE ART OF REGINALD G. EVES. ApbriAN Bury. (R. 
Lewis (Publishers) Ltd.) 


HOME. Vol. XXI. No. 12. December 2, 1940. (Sydney 
Morning Herald.) 
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THE INNS OF COURT, III BY 








PEMBROKE, K.G., per pale azure, and gules three 
lions rampant argent with quarterings. 


HE chapel, built in 1623, and consecrated by 
Archbishop Laud, with its vaulted open crypt, is 

a good example of Jacobean Gothic. In its win- 

dows is much stained glass—figures and heraldry con- 
temporary with the building. The figures on the south 
side are by Bernard Van Linge, while those on the north 
side are modern restorations of the originals, which were 
blown to pieces in a hostile air raid in 1915, though the 
restorations contain as much of the original glass as could 
be utilized. As to the heraldry, some of that on the 
pedestals in the south windows may be by Bernard Van 
Linge, but most of it is probably by Robert Braithwaite, 
a London glass-painter in the second quarter of the 
XVIIth century, a suggestion supported by the initials 
R. B. on the pedestals upon which St. Thomas and St. 
Matthew stand in the south windows. The east window 
is filled with arms of treasurers of the Inn from 1680 
onwards: among them may be noted arms of Sir 
Robert Raymond—sable a chevron between three eagles 
displayed argent on a chief or a rose between two fleurs- 
de-lis. Solicitor-General in 1712, he became Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in 1724, and was created 
Baron Raymond of Abbots Langley in 1730; Sir Thomas 
Powys—or a lion’s paw erased in bend between two 
crosslets fitchée gules—Solicitor-General and Treasurer 
of Lincoln’s Inn and knighted in 1686, Attorney-General 
1687, and Judge of the Queen’s Bench in 1713. Both his 
grandfather, Thomas Powys, Serjeant-at-Law, and his 
father, Sir Littleton Powys, were Benchers of Lincoln’s 
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Inn. Sir Littleton became successiveiy Chief Justice of 
North Wales, a Baron of the Exchequer, and a Judge of 
the Queen’s Bench, a judicial service of thirty-one years 
as one of the twelve judges of England; Sir Samuel 
Eyre—argent on a chevron sable three quatre-foils or— 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1661 ; he enjoyed 
a large practice mainly owing to the influence of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, to whom he was legal adviser, and he 
was appointed a Judge of the King’s Bench in 1694. 
In 1698 he and Sir John Holt, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, were called upon by the House of Lords to give 
the grounds of their judgments in the trial in 1694 of 
a peer for murder; they refused on legal grounds to 
comply with the demand, and were subjected to threats 
in consequence. In the middle of the window the arms 
of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn—azure 
semée of mill-rinds or on a canton or a lion rampant 
azure. 

In the north windows, on pedestals below the figures, 
are arms of donors; in the second window, Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, K.G.—azure a cross 
or between four falcons argent, with quarterings— 
probably for the third Earl of Southampton (1573-1624), 
Shakespeare’s patron, to whom was dedicated his ‘“‘ Venus 
and Adonis ” and “‘ The Rape of Lucrece.’’ He was the 
son of the second Earl, and passed his early life in the 
gaieties of the Court, but, having joined Essex in his 
rebellion of 1601, he was tried and condemned to death, 
a sentence which was commuted to imprisonment for 
life. On the accession of James I he was released and 
given high honours—restoration of his earldom, captain- 
ship of the Isle of Wight, and others of an ornamental 
character, but his impulsive nature debarred him from 
offices of State. He then took to promoting colonization 
—the Virginia Company, East India Company, and 
similar undertakings. He died in 1624 in command of 
an English force sent to help the United States of Holland 
against the Emperor Charles V ; William Herbert, third 
Earl of Pembroke, K.G.—per pale azure and gules three 
lions rampant argent with quarterings. (Fig. I)—Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford ; John Egerton, first 
Earl of Bridgewater, with date 1623—quarterly 1 and 4, 
argent a lion rampant gules between three pheons sable, 
2 and 3, or three piles meeting in base gules on a canton 
argent a gryphon segreant sable all within a bordure 
engrailed sable—eldest son of Thomas, Baron Ellesmere 
and Viscount Brackley, Lord Chancellor from 1603 to 
his death in 1617. John Egerton was created Earl of 
Bridgewater in May 1617, and in 1633 was appointed 
Lord President of Wales. It was in the course of the 
festivities at Ludlow Castle when he took up his residence 
there that Milton’s masque ‘“‘ Comus ” was produced, a 
work suggested to Milton by the story of the Earl’s 
children having gone astray in Haywood Forest on their 
way to join their father at Ludlow; and James Hay, 
Earl of Carlisle—argent three escutcheons gules—a Scot, 
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he came to England with James I, received large grants 
of land and Court appointments, and in 1617 married a 
great heiress, Lucy Percy. He was employed in several 
embassies to the Emperor and to other Courts, and was 
noted for his splendid hospitality. In the third window, 
Sir Thomas Richardson—or on a chief sable three 
eagles’ heads erased or—barrister 1595, Reader at 
Lincoln’s Inn 1614, Serjeant-at-Law 1615, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and knighted 1621, and Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in 1626; Sir Thomas 
Harris—or three hedgehogs azure—was a Master in 
Chancery and created a baronet in 1622; Sir Randal 
Crewe—azure a lion rampant argent—of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister 1584, bencher 1600, knighted and Speaker of 
the House of Commons 1614, Serjeant-at-Law 1615, and 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 1625: from this office 
he was removed for denying the legality of forced loans 
to the king. 

In the south wall, in the second window, are the arms, 
on the pedestals below the figures, of George Nevill, 
third Lord Abergavenny—gules a saltire argent thereon 
a red rose (Nevill) with quarterings impaling France and 
England quarterly quartering or a chevron gules (Stafford) 
dated 1623, for George, Lord Abergavenny, and his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Edward, Duke of Buckingham. He 
was a distinguished military commander, and accompanied 
Henry VIII in his French wars; at the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn he acted as chief larderer, and was a Knight 
of the Garter ; he died in 1536. Francis Fane, first Earl 
of Westmorland—azure three gauntlets or (Fane) with 
quarterings impaling argent three lions rampant azure 
(Mildmay), with a quartering, surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet, for Lord Westmorland and his wife, Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Anthony Mildmay. It is 
stated in effect in a Latin inscription dated 1626 at foot 
of the pedestal that the four lights of this window were 
painted at the cost of the Earl and Countess of Westmor- 
land. Francis Fane was son and heir of Sir Thomas Fane, 
and his wife, Mary Nevill—which accounts for the arms 
of Nevill in the first light of this window—and, as heir 
to his mother, succeeded to the barony of Le Despenser. 
He was a member of Lincoln’s Inn and four times 
Member of Parliament. In 1623 he was created Earl of 
Westmorland, the ancient earldom of the Nevills for- 
feited after the Catholic rising in 1569, a creation which 
involved a breach of faith on the part of James I, for he 
had promised to restore the earldom to Edmund Nevill, 
heir to Charles, the earl who had forfeited it in 1569, but 
failed to do so. Edmund persisted in his claim, and there 
is a very fine monument to him and his wife in the 
chancel of East Ham Church, Essex, with all the Nevill 
heraldry and an inscription describing him as Lord 
Latimer and Earl of Westmorland (Fig. II); Henry, 
fourth Lord Abergavenny—Nevill with quarterings 
impaling or two bars azure on a chief quarterly azure 
and gules in the first and fourth quarters two fleurs-de-lis 
or and in the second and third a leopard or (Manners) 
quartering gules three water-bougets argent (Ros)—one of 
the peers who sat on the trial of Mary, Queen of Scots ; he 
married Frances, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Rutland ; 
Sir Thomas Fane—Fane impaling Nevill with quarter- 
ings—concerned in Wyatt’s rebellion in the reign of 
Queen Mary, he was condemned to death, but pardoned. 
He became Sheriff of Kent, was knighted at Dover 
Castle in 1573 by Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and was 
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Fig. II. MONUMENT TO EDMUND 
NENILL, claimant to Earldom of Westmore- 
land (temp Jac.) and Dame Jane, his wife 
East Ham Church 


active in defence of the coast against the Spanish Armada. 
By his marriage with Mary Nevill, daughter and sole 
heiress of Henry, Lord Abergavenny, he laid the founda- 
tion of the subsequent fortunes of the house of Fane. In 
the third window : Robert, first Lord Spencer of Worme- 
leighton—quarterly argent and gules on the second and 
third quarters a fret or, over all on a bend sable three 
silver scallops, with quarterings, crest—out of a crest 
coronet or a gryphon’s head argent, collared with a bar 
gemelle gules, between two wings displayed argent, 
supporters—dexter, a silver gryphon collared sable, 
thereon three scallops argent, and chained or ; sinister, 
a silver wyvern erect on his tail collared and chained as 
the gryphon—son of Sir John Spencer of Wormeleighton, 
he made a great fortune by enclosing lands, changing 
arable to pasture and sheep-breeding. He was Sheriff 
of Northants in 1601, and was created Baron Spencer in 
1600. In the same year he took the Garter to Frederick, 
Duke of Wurtemberg. In home politics he sided with 
the popular party, and took an active part against the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon on his trial ; Sir Henry Compton 
—sable a leopard or between three esquires’ helmets 
argent with quarterings. Crest—a demi-gryphon with 
wings displayed gules—son of Sir Henry Compton of 
Wynyate, Warwick, by his second wife, Anne Spencer, 
of Althorp ; Thomas Spencer of Clarendon—the same 
arms as Spencer of Wormeleighton with some variations 
in the quarterings, and, on the bar gemelle in the crest, 
is a crescent sable for cadency ; John Spencer of Offley, 
Herts—the same arms as Spencer of Wormeleighton with 
variations in quarterings and a martlet sable on the bar 
(Continued on page 83) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


ENGLISH CHAIR 


PART V 


WALNUT CHAIRS OF THE XVIITH CENTURY 





Fig. I. The “ bobbin-turning ”’ of the Fig. II. 
COMMONWEALTH 


An early 
CHAIR where twist-turning has been 
used wherever possible 


in his entourage was not only our old friend 

Samuel Pepys, the diarist, but also many foreigners, 
including artisans from Holland. It is with the latter 
that our present subject is most concerned, and to them 
is, undoubtedly, due the marked change in English 
furniture which coincides with the restoration of monarchy 
in this country. 

Charles had spent the last three years of his exile in 
the Low Countries, always needy, yet always profligate. 
The latter he remained until he died a quarter of a 
century later. The crowd of his mistresses, native-born 
and foreign, with their offspring, jostled the old English 
nobility and almost crowded out the peerage. The list 
starts with an orange-seller from Drury Lane, and rounds 
off with a French spy, Louise de Querouaille, Duchess 
of Portsmouth in England and of d’Aubigny in France. 
It must have been something of a novelty to have a royal 
father who was maintained in his royalty from English 
revenues and French bribes, almost in equal degree. 

One is inclined to link up the walnut of the Restora- 
tion years with the growth of the tree in England. The 
walnut (Juglans regia) is a native of the Himalayas, and 
tradition has it that the tree was imported by the Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery and first planted at Wilton 
Park in 1565. Whether the legend be true or no, there 


QO): May 26, 1660, Charles II landed at Dover, and 
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RESTORATION Fig. III. CHILD’S WALNUT ARM 


CHAIR, circa 1660. Fine lathe-turning 
and twisting in the same model 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


is little doubt that the wood from which much of this 
Restoration furniture was made came from across the 
Channel or the North Sea. The walnut in use in France, 
Italy, Holland and Germany, while belonging to the 
same family, Juglans regia, exhibited marked differences 
from the English walnut used in the first years of the 
XVIIIth century. A further distinction must be made 
between this and the so-called ‘ black’’ walnut from 
America (Juglans nigra), some of which appears to have 
been imported, although very sparingly, in the reigns of 
the first two Georges of Hanover. This American 
walnut also varies considerably, from the purplish-brown 
hard wood of northern New England, to the milder and 
lighter timber from Virginia and the Alleghanies, some- 
times known as Delaware walnut. 

Walnut, being a wood of finer grain and closer 
texture than oak, engendered new methods, two of which 
are the use of the slide-rest in turning and the laying of 
veneers on beds of softer wood, deal or pine. If we 
divide pieces into two classes, floor and wall furniture 
(the terms are self-explanatory), it is in the former only 
that walnut in the solid is used; in fact, the earlier oak, 
for cupboards or buffets, still persisted until 1670, if not 
later. 

The slide-rest for spiral turning is a decided innova- 
tion, and demands some explanation here. If a round 
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Fig. IV 
WALNUT ARM CHAIRS from Kaynham Hall. 


Fig. V 


between these two examples. Circa 1665 


stick be “‘ chucked ” in the lathe, a pencil held against 
any part of its length will make a ring, but if the stick 
revolve slowly, and if the pencil be moved from left to 
right—or the reverse—the result will be a spiral. Replace 
the pencil by a cutting tool, such as a gouge, and in place 
of the pencil-marked spiral we get an actual twist. This 
is, roughly, the principle of the slide-rest, avoiding 
technical subtleties. 

Actua! twisting began in England centuries before the 
Restoration, being found in columns and spindles as early 
as the XIIIth century, but the spiral was always fashioned 
by hand, and continued to be done in this way right up 
to Puritan times. It was the method of spiralling on the 
lathe which was the novelty, probably an importation 
from the Netherlands. Having discovered a quick and 
cheap process of twisting, it is only natural that, in the 
early examples, the detail should have been used to 
excess. Later on we get foreign influences, such as the 
Flemish C- or S-scroll, the Spanish bow, or the Portu- 
guese spiralled foot—the latter deriving, probably, from 
the indirect patronage of Charles’s legal wife, plain 
Catherine of Braganza. We shall see examples of all 
these details as this series progresses, and one fashion 
succeeds another with bewildering rapidity during the 
years from 1665 to 1703. 

One caution must be given here ; it is impossible to 
assign a definite date to any example. The best one can 
do is to state a period for the inception of a fashion ; that 
is, a piece cannot be older than the date given, for many 
reasons, but it may have been made at any subsequent 
period. This point is overlooked, so frequently, by 
writers on the subject of English furniture, and this with 
some reason, as furniture of a bygone mode would hardly 
be reproduced at a later date (modern “ fakes ” excepted, 
of course), as to do so would be to endanger the chances 
of a sale, or, if made to a special order, to spend money 


Note the close similarity 


Fig. VI. WALNUT ARM CHAIR, 

circa 1690. The “ Flemish curve” 

will be noticed on the front legs and 
the arm-supports 


without hope of any return if the article were sold later on. 
Still, these sporadic productions do exist and cannot be 
ignored, so it is far more accurate to date the inception of 
a new fashion rather than the actual manufacture of any 
piece of furniture. A later copy, if accurately made, and 
true to detail and proportion, is just as good, illustratively, 
as an actual article of its proper period. Also, it would 
need a very daring—or very ignorant—person who would 
presume to differentiate between a chair of—say—16go, 
and an exact copy, made one hundred years later. It is 
quite another matter where one has to segregate a genuine 
example from a modern “ fake,”” where the faker’s methods 
of “ antiquing ”’ have been adopted. 

In the previous article of this series we were introduced 
to the bobbin-turning of the Commonwealth, of which 
Fig. I may be taken as representative. The device of 
twist-turning appears to have directed attention to the 
lathe and its possibilities, and, shortly after 1660, we not 
only find the spiral lavishly used, as in Fig. II, but also 
coupled with extraordinary vigour and subtlety in, what 
may be termed, straightforward turning. Fig. III is one 
of the gems from the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
astonishingly fine in the details of the front legs and cross 
stretchers. The use of flat balusters simulating the twist 
in profile is a conceit of this period, found neither before 
nor later, that is, after about 1690. Figs. IV and V 
show the full development of these early Restoration 
models, and also the similarity in these chairs. Both are 
from Raynham in Norfolk. 

The first innovation which we meet at this stage is the 
Flemish curve, sometimes a linking together of two 
C-shapes, more often a pure ogival curve. Fig. VI shows 
this detail on, otherwise, a pure Restoration model, com- 
plete even to the typical front stretcher with cherubs or 
“amorini.” Fig. VII is similar, but with the Flemish 
curves used in place of the amorini for the stretcher. In 
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XUM 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH CHAIR—PART V 





Fig. VII. WALNUT ARM CHAIR, Fig. 
circa 1690-95. Flemish influence CHAIR, circa 
everywhere 


Fig. VIII, still in the first decade, or very little later, this 
Flemish scroll is used wherever possible. 

Similarities in models of the same date are always 
interesting, especially when both introduce a new detail, 
that of the flattened X-stretcher uniting the four legs. 
Figs. IX and X, at first glance, appear to be the same 
chair, but there are minute differences which closer 
examination will reveal. Both are typically Flemish, 
although of English make. 

Chairs of this 
character, up to 
about 1680, are 
alike in one re- 
spect—the crest- 
ing rails of the 
backs are always 
tenoned between 
the outer balus- 
ters as in Fig. XI. 
After that date we 
find an innova- 
tion, which is 
structurally bad, 
where this top 
rail is pegged or 
dowelled on top 
of the uprights, 
as in Figs. XII, 
XIII and XIV, 
all otherwise 
handsome and 
elaborate chairs. 

Bad, con- 
structionally, as 
so many of these 
late Restoration 
models are, those 
of the next reign 





Fig. X. WALNUT ARM CHAIR, 


circa 1680-85. Almost identical with 


Fig. IX (q.v.) 





VIII. WALNUT ARM 
1670-75. 
curves throughout 
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Fig. IX. WALNUT ARM CHAIR, circa 
1680-85. Introduces the flattened X-stretcher 
uniting all four legs. (See Fig. X) 


Flemish 


are worse, as the fashion arose for chairs with dispro- 
portionately tall backs, which, in consequence, were not 
only fragile, but top-heavy as well. Fig. XV is an example. 
Another novelty here is the fashion of framing-up the back 
with a series of vertical splats, elaborately carved. 

When that rigid Catholic pedant, James II, fled to 
St. Germains after less than five years of troubled and 
unpopular life on the English throne, the country im- 
ported William the Stadtholder, who reigned for nearly 
fifteen years. Again 
we get fresh foreign 
influences, principally 
from Holland, these 
being more evident in 
furniture (in marque- 
try, for instance) than 
in chairs. We find 
two chair details, how- 
ever, which indicate 
the Orange years ; the 
flattened X-stretchers 
between the legs, and 
the cup-turning which 
develops from the 
Portuguese bulb. Fig. 
XVI shows the first 
phase, and Fig. XVII 
the cup detail, usually 
turned, but here 
shown on a square- 
sectioned or ‘thermed’ 
leg. On this latter 
example the flattened 





stretcher is scrolled 

upwards, _ generally 

with a finial on the Fig. XI. WALNUT ARM CHAIR, 
. , . circa 1685. The back still framed into 
intersection, but with- 


the outer balusters (note the embryo 


out this detail here. cabriole and the ball-and-claw foot) 
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Fig. XII. WALNUT 
CHAIR, circa 1690. Note 
the tall back, the cresting-rail 
pegged on the outer balusters 


instead of being tenoned . , 
between them, and the Fig. XIII. WALNUT ARM CHAIR, 


‘ “ ey circa 1685-90. Cresting dowelled on to 
whorled ‘* Spanish ”’ foot in easter tealniien 





Fig. XIV. WALNUT ARM CHAIR, 
circa 1685-90. Cresting rail dowelled on 
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Fig. XV. WALNUT CHAIR, circa Fig. XVI. WALNUT ARM CHAIR, Fig. XVII. WALNUT AND GILT 
1685-90. Showing vertical splats in circa 1690-95. The flattened X-stretcher CHAIR, circa 1695. Note the “‘ cup”’ 
back and the Portuguese bulb on the front legs detail on square section (thermed) legs 
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ART NOTES 





WAR MEMORIES 
By Sir JOHN Lavery, R.A. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 

The Sir John Lavery Memorial Exhibition being held 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, will natur- 
ally attract a large number of people, particularly as it 
includes several of his best known and most favoured 
works. Just to mention a few will be sufficient to give 
an idea of the importance of the show: ‘ Lady Lavery,” 
“Waterloo Bridge,” ‘‘ The Blue Boy,” “* Beaulieu,” 


HERALDRY OF LAW AND LAWYERS 


gemelle of the crest—son of Sir Richard Spencer of 
Offley and a grandson of the first Lord Spencer of Worme- 
leighton and was created a Baronet in 1627; the title 
became extinct on his death in 1633 without male issue. 

Some of the tracery lights of both the north and south 
windows contain arms and crests, among them—a 
peacock in his pride proper on a chapeau purple turned 
up ermine (Manners); a gryphon’s head between two 
wings addorsed argent rising from a crest coronet 
(Spencer of Wormeleighton); a bear rampant azure 
muzzled or on wreath argent and azure ; and the arms 
of Spencer and Compton and a badge of the sun in glory. 

The stained glass in the west window was much 
broken in the air raid of 1915, and has not been restored. 
It is therefore very fragmentary, though some of the 
heraldry can still be read correctly; for example, the 
arms of Wentworth—sable a chevron between three 
leopards’ faces or, William Ayloffe—sable a lion rampant 
between three crosses patée or, Christopher Brook—or 
a cross engrailed sable, Hugh Pyne—azure a fess between 
three scallops or, and Sir William Noye, Attorney- 
General, Charles I’s adviser in the matters of Monopolies 
and Ship Money—argent three bendlets sable. The full 


“A Courtyard in Morocco,” ‘‘ Pavlova as the Dying 
Swan,” “Night in Tangiers,” ‘‘ Troops Embarking for 
Egypt,”” ‘‘ Hampstead Heath,” two of Putney Heath, 
and the one we illustrate, which in our estimation, is 
one of the best. 


REDFERN GALLERY 


The Redfern Gallery, 20 Cork Street, Burlington 
Gardens, W.1, is to be congratulated on obtaining the 
important picture of the ‘‘ Evacuation from Dunkirk 
Beach, May 1940,” for exhibition, by Richard Eurich. 
It is a wonderful work, and brings home to one that 
marvellous event in the history of the war which will be 
written about for all time. Mr. Eurich is official war 
artist to the Admiralty. The exhibition includes fourteen 
other pictures by this artist: ‘‘ Flushing,’’ “* Staithe, 
Yorkshire,” and ‘‘ Dunkirk Harbour” deserving par- 
ticular attention. 


FRONT COVER 

The Lawrence illustrated on the front cover of this 
number is of Lady Wallscourt, who died in 1877; she 
was the only daughter of William Locke of Norbury, 
and married in 1822 the third Baron Wallscourt. The 
picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1826, was 
engraved by W. Ensom in bijou in 1829, and in mezzo- 
tint by G. H. Phillips, 1839. It was until lately in the 
possession of Sir Robert Hadfield, whose collection of 
pictures was recently dispersed. The size of the picture 
is 11 by g inches. 


(Continued from page 78) 


achievement of the arms of William and Mary in the 
three central main lights is hopelessly wrecked. In the 
head of the first main light is a shield quite intact, set in 
scroll work, only slightly broken, with the name William 
Hackwell on a ribbon below the shield ; the arms are— 
or a bend between six trefoils sable. William Hackwell 
(1574-1655) was Member of Parliament at various dates 
between 1601 and 1629, was a relative and executor of 
Sir Thomas Bodley, a Commissioner to revise the laws 
in 1614, Solicitor-General to Anne, Queen of James I, 
a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and a Master in Chancery ; 
the arms of Sir Peter Mutton are in the second light— 
argent a cinquefoil azure, and those of Thomas Thornton 
—argent on a bend gules three escarbuncles or are in the 
sixth light. The arms in the windows of the Hall which 
were formerly in the old Hall will be dealt with on a 
future occasion. 
* + * 


I am grieved to say that, since the above article was 
written, all the stained glass in the Hall at Lincoln’s Inn, 
including the ancient heraldic glass formerly in the old 
Hall, has been destroyed by enemy action. 
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SALE NOTES 


SALE NOTES 


There are no particular sales advertised and those of which 
we give some of the prices obtained during the last few weeks 
are of no importance. No doubt later in the year some of greater 
interest will be forthcoming. 


February 4 and 5. Printed books, SoTHEBY’s ; five hundred and 
fifty-one lots realized £1,418 17s. 


February 7. Porcelain and furniture, from some good col- 
lections ; SoTHEBY’s; XVIIIth century walnut tallboy chest, 
£16 tos. ; long case clock by Vulliamy, £44 ; Sheraton mahogany 
bookcase, £60 ; six Hepplewhite mahogany chairs, £38 ; massive 
draw-leaf table, German, 1700, £21 ; set six Queen Anne walnut 
chairs, £35; Wm. Kent console table, £68; bureau cabinet, 
Sheraton design, £41; and another secretaire bookcase, £36. 
A good Hepplewhite mahogany secretaire bookcase of break front 
form, the upper part enclosed with two pairs of glazed doors with 
reeded Gothic astragals, £95. 


February 14. Pictures, engravings and drawings; CHRISTIES; 
Pictures, “ The Frigidatrium,”” Alma-Tadema, £210; “‘ The 
Return from Deer Stalking,’’ Landseer, £126; ‘* Portrait of 
Young Gentleman,” B. Van der Helst, £16 16s. ; fruit and still 
life, B. Van der Meer, £42; “ Portrait of Bearded Man,” Tin- 
toretto, £126. ‘* A Kiss,”” by Alma Tadema, on panel 18 by 23} in., 
£199. “The Butcher Boy” on panel, 25 by 19 in., by Ludwig 
Knaus, 1879, £63. 


February 19. Jewels and jewellery, sold for the Red Cross ; 


CHRISTIES; a fine sale but not suitable to give in detail; one 
hundred and forty-four lots, £8,334. 


February 20. Porcelain and furniture, from the late Sir Max 
Waechter’s collection and others, CHrisTiEs ; Chelsea group girl 
and youth, £120; mahogany table, French design, £23; pair 
Sheraton Pembroke tables, Sheraton style, £63; five mahogany 
chairs and arm, £63; panel Flemish tapestry, £52 10s. ; a set of 
carved chessmen, in ivory, one set with stained red bases, £120; 
a mahogany commode of serpentine shape, fitted with three long 
drawers and writing slide, £31. 


February 21. Silver and jewellery, Putticxs ; set Sheffield, 
four meat dishes, £32. 

February 24 to 26. Furniture, Pictures, etc., the property 
of the late Sir Robert Hadfield, HAMPTON AND Sons (the figures 
given are all guineas) : Sheraton mahogany Carlton House writing 
table, 188 ; Sheraton satinwood commode, 52 ; pair oval antique 
gilt mirrors, 43 ; bracket clock by John Brockbank, 33 ; Chippen- 
dale stool, 35 ; Georgian writing desk, 45; Queen Anne easy 
chair, 46; William and Mary marquetry chest, 38; and among 
the pictures the following—portrait of Allan Ramsay, 95; an 
early primitive picture by Ambrosius Benson, 285 ; small water 
colour drawing by Turner, 52 ; Sheraton satinwood writing table, 
35; Sheraton serpentine front chest, 36; Chippendale carved 
mahogany chest, 23; three Persian carpets, 335; three Persian 
silk rugs, 352 ; and an American silver tea service, 41}. 

February 28. Furniture and porcelain, PuTTicks ; ten chairs of 
Hepplewhite design, £25. 

March 6. English silver, Putticxs ; George III tea kettle, 
£58; set four George III table candlesticks, 1805, £38 

March 7. Chinese pottery, rugs and embroideries, SOTHEBY’S ; 
baluster vase, covered with chi’ts’ui glaze, 16} inches, £58; 
wine jar, similar to one in the V. and A. Museum, 12} inches, 
1500, £56; famille verte square vase, K’ang Hsi, 18 inches, 
£40 ; Japanese gold lacquer table screen, two folds, £30 ; sporting 
punch bowl, Ch’ien-lung, 15 inches diam., £34; Stuart bed 
cover, end of XVIIth century, £22; Brussels tapestry panel, by 
I. le clerc after D. Teniers, XVIIth century, £58; pair dishes 
painted in Chinese taste, K’ang Hsi, 10 inches, £8 1os.; ewer 
and cover of octagonal baluster form, decorated in famille verte, 
K’ang Hsi, 9} inches, £13; ruby cup and saucer decorated with 
river scenes in surimono panels and with prunus branches on a 
ruby ground, pair of small plates, enamelled with flower branches 
and butterflies, both Y’ung-cheng, a mandarin cup and saucer, two 
small bowls and covers with brown ground, and a red pottery tea- 
pot and cover with silver mounts and wood handle, 4 inches high, 
cheap lot for £25; an attractively coloured Tabriz carpet, 11 by 
8 ft., £22 10s. 

March 7. Old English silver and silver toys, from various 
sources and for the Red Cross, CHRISTIES ; mixed lots but sold well, 
as they should, one hundred and forty-eight lots, £3,112. 
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